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OTED SPORTS FIGURE 








By JIM VIPOND 
ports Editor Toronto Globe & Mail 


A-THO-HUCK” has gone to 

the happy hunting grounds to 
bin fellow braves of the Sac and 
ox tribe without ever regaining 
e Olympic medals stripped from 
im in the ancient days when the 
yord amateur had no connection 
vith the financial world. 


Bright Path, to use the English 
ranslation of the tribal name Jim 
horpe’s mother gave him when 
e was born in a one-room cabin in 
e wide open spaces of Oklahoma 
May, 1888, tried, with the assist- 
nce of well-meaning politicians, to 
ecover the $50,000- worth of tro- 
hies he brought home from Stock- 
olm in 1912. But nothing ever 
ame of it. In fact, the Olympic 
edals, as well as gifts from a czar 
nd a king, appear to have been 
allowed up in the confusion that 
pllowed public announcement he 
ad played baseball for money. 
But Jim Thorpe died happy in the 
nowledge that in the final analy- 
is he had been acclaimed the 
reatest athlete in the United 
states in the last half century. Ne- 
ertheless, he must have often been 
hagrined when he read about, or 
aw for himself, the loose inter- 
retation of the Olympic oath in 
his latter day of amateur emolu- 
ent not always disguised by the 
hin veneer of “expense account.” 
he year 1912 saw the name of 
horpe idolized throughout the 
ports-loving world. It was the 
ear of greatest triumph for an 
thlete who was a natural at what- 
ver he attempted. Months later 
is pedestal collapsed as a Boston 
ewspaperman dug up proof that 
m 1910 Thorpe received $60 a 
onth for playing baseball in the 
astern Carolina League. Thorpe 
dmitted it freely and explained 
e didn’t realize he was breaking 
mateur rules. 


The Olympic brass moved in, 
athered up the valuable trinkets, 
xpunged his records from the 
books and cried, “Shame,” with 
oses held haughtily in the air. 
horpe waited 37 years to learn 
hat, snatched trophies and scratch- 
ecords to the contrary, his coun- 
rymen still rated him tops of all 
ime. 

























* * * 


In 1952, Thorpe met and shook 
hands with the man who had caused 
him to lose his tangible reminders 
pf greatness. “He was just doing 
his job,” he said of Roy Johnson, 
ho was county editor of the Wor- 
ester Telegram in 1913 when he 


‘@roke the story about Thorpe’s 


arly days in pro baseball. 


Thorpe showed no rancor when 
hey met. “Jim,” said Johnson, 











JIM THORPE 








“I’m proud to shake your hand. I’ve 
always thought you were the great- 
est athlete who ever lived.” 


All Thorpe did that summer of 
1912 in Stockholm was win both 
the decathlon and the pentathlon, 
which caused King Gustav V of 
Sweden to remark: “Sir, you are 
the greatest athlete in the world.” 

It was while Jim was a student 
at Carlisle Institute in Pennsylva- 
nia that his amazing athletic prow- 
ess was discovered. Legend has it 


that as he was tidying up the cin- 
der track at the school athletic field 
one day, he noticed the high jump 
standard and bar had been left out. 


Removing his shoes, he took a 
short run and cleared the bar by a 
good six inches. The bar was at 
the 5 ft. 8 in. mark, and the leap 
was witnessed by Pop Warner, fam- 
ous football coach, then at Carlisle. 


From that moment Jim was a 
member of the school track team. 
Encouraged to take up football he 
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A Great American Passes 


made the Varsity his first year. A 
runner, kicker and passer, it was 
said of Thorpe that he did every- 
thing with a football except blow 
it up. 

e e * 


With Jim Thorpe in uniform, a 
small school for Indians, became 
a power in‘ college football. In 1912, 
Carlisle played, and defeated, 
vaunted Army. Jim caught an 
Army kick on the Carlisle five and 
raced 95 yards for a touchdown 
which was nullified by a penalty. 
Army kicked again. This time Jim 
took the ball on his own goal line 
and galloped 100 yards for a major 
score. 

A cadet named Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower played for Army that day! 

* * a 


After Carlisle, Jim played pro- 
fessional baseball and _ football, 
spending six years in the major 
leagues with the New York Giants. 


Thorpe is said to have kicked a 
football 90 yards (he kicked four 
placements against Harvard in 
1911, two of them 52 yards) and 
passed the ball 85 yards. His last 
year in major leagues he hit 327, 
although reportedly unable to hit 
a curve. This Thorpe denied. 

As for track and field, his ac- 
complishments included running 
the 100-yard dash in 10 seconds; the 
220 in 21.8; the 440 in 50.8; the 880 
in 1.57; the mile in 4:35; broad 
jumping 23 feet 5 inches; high 
jumping 6 feet 5 inches; pole vault- 
ing 11 feet; putting the shot 47 feet 
9 inches; throwing the javelin 163 
feet; the discus 136 feet; the ham- 


- mer 140 feet; and running the 120- 


yard hurdles in 15 seconds and the 
220 hurdles in 24 seconds. 


* * * 

And they say he never extended 
himself, doing only what came nat- 
urally with little thought, or care 
given to training programs. 

IlIness and poverty threw Jim 
for a loss in the 40’s, but he made 
somewhat of a comeback on being 
named athlete of the half century 
in 1950. That gave him a chance to 
make public appearances and once 
again became self-supporting. 

We suppose sportsmen will now 
try to recover the medals for Jim 
Thorpe’s family. Branch Rickey 
once said: “The restoration of the 
medals will have the quick ap- 
proval of mature sportsmen 
throughout the world.” Alas, too 
many sportsmen at the Olympic ex- 
ecutive level never matured, but 
at least Jim Thorpe died knowing 
that a whole nation, if not a world 
of sportsmen and women, knew he 
was the greatest. 
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No Trapping; Price Too Low 


Telegraph Creek, B.C. 
The NATIVE VOICE, 
Dear Friends: 

I am sorry I am late with money, because I just 
came in the other day and I was glad to get all the papers. 
Nobody trap this winter because fur price is too low. 
Lots furs but no price, 
to trap for furs. I am 
only one trapper. 


We had good: wea- 
ther — warm. We had 
only two cold spells of 
42 below zero. Not much 
snow. 

Well, thanks so much 
for carrying on my 
paper, I enclose $1.50. 

I am sending you my 
picture to put in your 
newspaper. 

We have been in this 
country since God made 
us and we haven’t made 
trouble with the white 
people yet. I would like 
to see us all living to- 
gether with one govern- ae 
ment, one grub box and CHIEF CARLICK 
all eating together in one place. We have to take one 
way or the other. 

We still think this country belongs to us because the 
government didn’t buy it from us. Thats’ why govern- 
ment spends lots on us. We just think we had it coming 
to us. 





























CHIEF JOHN E. CARLICK. 
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it’s good BREAD 
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There is STRENGTH in UNITY! 


FISHERMEN, 
UNITE! ! 


Join the Growing Fleet of Co-operative Fishermen’s Groups 


Le 
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Shunned English Estate 
To Serve Among Indian 


By BLANCHE G. ROBBINS 


An Englishman who declined to 
claim an extensive Yorkshire estate 
and preferred to remain on the 
Muskoka district reserve to serve 
the Indians, died February 18 in 
Bracebridge General Hospital. Rev. 
William Kendall, 83-year-old re- 
tired missionary, never returned to 
England to take possession of Sin- 
nington Manor, the estate left him 
by his sister in 1948. He was con- 
tent to spend the rest of his life on 
the reserve where he and his In- 
dian wife, who died in 1946, -had 
found great happiness. As a young 
man William Kendall forsook a 
career in law to come to Canada 
as a missionary student. It mat- 
tered little that he had received his 
education in France and Belgium 
when he started making friends 
with the braves and chieftains in 
Indian settlements in Ontario and 
Quebec. It was a hard life but 
there were many compensations. It 
was during his missionary service 
that he met Mary Martin, the dark- 
haired member of an old Iroquois 
family. Mr. Kendall’s mother, then 
chatelaine of the family estate at 
Sinnington, entered wholeheartedly 
into his bride home in England. 


His ancestral home has figured in 
British history. It was built on the 
site once occupied by the mansion 
of Catherine Parr, Henry VIII's 
sixth wife. Not far distant are the 
ruins of an ancient monastery, de- 
stroyed during the Middle Ages by 
royal decree. 


When Mr. Kendall sold the estate 


to his sister, Hilda Kendall, in 1904: 


and came to Canada, his sister re- 
tired into an estate of seclusion. 
It was thought when she died in 
1948 leaving the estate to her bro- 
ther that he would return to Eng- 
land. But he was content to remain 
He manse in the Bala neighbor- 
ood. 


The missionary’s Indian bride en- 
tered whole heartedly into his 
work, learned the English language, 
studied piano and organ and dis- 
tinguished herself as a singer and 
choir leader. After her death the 
missionary determined to stay with 
the Indians who had come to accept 
him as one of their chiefs. 


_ He never forgot the Indian girl 
in the yellow dress he first met at 
a Protestant service in a school 
house. Mary Martin had been mar- 
ried at the age of 15 to a brave 
from the Caughnawaga Reserve. At 
the suggestion of the missionary 
she embraced the Catholic faith 
until word came that her husband, 
Charles Martin, had been killed in 
an accident. Later the missionary 





THE WESTERN 
FISHING 
Co. Ltd. 
We maintain Fish Camps 
in all areas to serve our 
Native Fishermen. 
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. city life. There were still India 


won the love of the Indian girl 3 
they were married by a Method 
minister at St. Henry. 

The combined efforts of Mr. z 
Mrs. Kendall were responsible f 
the building of many an Ind 
church. They encountered num 
ous trials. At Caledonia, the hor 
of 900 pagan Indians, the obstacl 
were heavy. During a service ho 
tile Indians loosened the ropes an 
a tent collapsed on top of the wo 
shippers. However, not long af 
the pagans gave their assistance 
building a permanent church. 


On two occasions, the missionary 


and his wife lived in Toronto. On 
they bought an eight-roomed hou 
in Parkdale but soon wearied 


to be evangelized. William Kend 
went back to his service among 
Indians of the Muskoka reserve ai 
a life he preferred to the lux 
of a country estate in England, 
Toronto Globe & Mail. 





Women’s Council 
Urges More 
Freedom 


Indian affairs were very much 
the fore at the annual meeting 
the Provincial ‘Council of Wome 
held in Victoria, February 18 at 
19. ; 

T. R. Kelly, secretary, B.C. Adv 
ory Committee on Indian Affa 


urged that B.C. Indians be place 


under provincial jurisdiction. 


Mrs. Emma J. Walker, of We! 


Vancouver, chairman of Immig 
tion and Citizenship, submitted 
brief dealing with the impact 
the Indian Act and Old Age Pe 


sions legislation on the Indian lif 


She said there should be less d 


crimination against the employ 


ment of our native Indians. 

The project of the Provinci 
Tourist Association and Totemlan 
to have the federal governme 
erect a large totem pole at Dougl 
B.C. was also endorsed. 
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World 


EASTHOPE 
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By IDA HALPERN, Ph.D., 
Mus. D. (Vienna) 


A great event in the history 
f our Indian people was the 
resentation of their legend 
zinquaw in the Georgia Audi- 
prium last month. 

Dr. Norman MacKenzie, presi- 
pnt of University of B.C., enthusi- 
tically introduced the players. 
The entire cast on stage con- 
sted of Indian people — children 
cluded—portraying the Cowichan 
dian version of the Thunderbird 
hd the Killer-Whale. 

The story of Tzinquaw, who 
ved the people from starvation, 
a moving and significant one 
prtraying with elemental power 
e will and belief to survive. 
Credit is due to Cecil R. West for 
s enormous effort in producing 
hd directing this performance. 
Frank Morrison is responsible 
r collecting the valuable material 
nd combining it in a musical dra- 
atization. 

Knowing from experience the 
Mefticulty of collecting Indian music 
ame can only have the highest re- 
1rd and respect for the magni- 
ent work which must have taken 
any, Many years of Mr. Morri- 
n’s life, 

It’s great value can not be suffi- 
ently praised. He not only in- 
eased the Indian’s awareness of 
heritage, but also preserved 
ithentic Indian dances and music. 
However, the orchestral inter- 
des and accompaniment of the 
chestra—consisting of two pianos, 
he oboe and drum—were not so 
ecessful. 

This is a work which could stand 
an authentic masterpiece in the 
orid if the orchestral music were 
Ppt in style with the Indians. 

Of course, this is a job which 
quires professional advice from 


BSAAVAVAAAssaassasasasasy 


SECHELT: 
NOTES ;: 


ee cen es swe Bae te By AIRES eneemeee=nS 


A very successful tea and sale 
work was held in the Hall on 
e Sechelt Indian Reserve, con- 
ned by Mrs. Ernie Joe and Mrs. 

Jeffries, with Miss Gladys Joe 
lling the raffle tickets. There 
ere some very beautiful things 
r sale, also coffee and hot dogs. 
izes were won by Mr. E. E. Par 
parson, estate manager for Union 
eamships, Mrs. Albert Louie on 
e Reserve, and one ticket num- 
r 322, as yet unclaimed. A foot- 
ll game resulted in Sechelt 3- 
bwell River boys 1. Games and 
orts all day and in the evening 
dance was in progress. 


he Elphinstone V.O.N. held a 
shion Show in the Indian Hall 
d three of the girls from the re- 
rvation were among the models 
d a very good job they did of 
too. They were Gladys Joe, Es- 
er August, and Shirley Julien. 
hey modelled Summer dresses 
d sports wear from the Tassella 
hop and Toggery Shop ifi Sechelt 
d had cosmetics from the 
pauty Councillor’s ‘of Canada who 
50 demonstrated a booth at the 
Ow. Mrs. Cherry Whitaker was 
© commentator, 


Mrs. Mary Jackson and Mrs. 
Ta Bill have Both been in hos- 
~ hope they are now on the 
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Opera “Tzinquaw’ Exciting Experience 





BABY EMILY CHARLIE is the little trouper fast asleep on her grandmother’s shoulder. 


Emily is one of the youngest members of the cast of the B.C. all-Native opera “Tzinquaw 


” 


which was presented for three days last month in Vancouver before packed houses. Grand- 
mother Mrs. Pat Charlie is also one of the 25-member cast consisting of members of the Cow- 


ichan tribe. 








anthropologists and musicologists. 


One can not use the piano as an 
accompaniment instrument to In- 
dian music. Our piano is not suited 
for the reproduction of the musical 
tones which we find in Indian 
music because they use smaller 
tonal sub-divisions than those ob- 
tainable in our piano. 


Unless the piano is specially 
tuned in microtones they can not 
be blended together. 

Instruments whose pitch is not 
fixed should be chosen to be in 
accord with this music. Wind or 
string instruments can produce the 
Indian scale. 

If Mr. Morrison intended to write 
a musical adaptation of Indian 
music, he’s free to do what he 
wants. 

But if he claims to be authentic 
then he should avoid arpeggios, 
waltzing rhythms and harmonic 
chords a la Sullivan. 

But the musical arrangements 
are not too much in the foreground 
and the main emphasis is placed 
on the stage where Indian village 
life’ is depicted. 

To listen and observe their songs 





CAMPBELL 
(Streamliner ) 
PROPELLERS 


LIMITED 


1925 West Georgia (rear) 
MA. 3857 Vancouver 


We also Repair and Recondi- 
tion All Makes of Propellers 














and dances, accompanied with their 
own drums, the bracelets of deer 
hoofs on their legs—to many they 
might have looked like shells — 
and the tiny wooden paddles cover- 
ing their cosutmes was an exciting 
experience. 


The strength and dramatic power 
of their frantic dances is over- 
whelming. When the starved body 
is brought in, and Seahtin, the wi- 
dow, distressed by grief, sings her 
own Indian song, followed by the 
burial procession and dance, one is 
transplanted to a different civiliz- 
ation, and the impact of the dra- 
matic outburst is great, indeed. 

So is the Paddle Song (Visitors’ 
Song) when the old chief encour- 


by b> be Oe On bh bb bn bn bb bn bn bb 


bbb tt. 


ages his people and fills their 
hearts with new hope. 

It is vital drama, built up with 
a tremendous power of a noble, 
dignified and poetic race. Every 
movement and note of the authen- 
tic ritual carries its story quite 
clearly. 

To our thinking, the English in- 
terludes, unfamiliar to the Indians, 
in both voice production and rhy- 
thm, were unnecessary. 

There is much knowledge and 
pleasure to be gained from this 
unique presentation; it should not 
be missed. 
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We DO Have Friends 


T= NATIVE VOICE is now well into its seventh year of 
publication despite all the trials accompanying any venture 
into the field of newspaper publishing. The mortality rate 
among newspapers is high. The fact that The Native Voice has 
managed to tenaciously maintain its life is in no small measure 
due to the fact that we are a unique paper with a purpose 
which is believed in by our many loyal subscribers. 

We have never found the going easy. Much of the news 
and many of the reports we receive find themselves crowded 
out because space in The Native Voice is at a premium. 

But we have friends, devoted friends, among those who read 
our paper and many of those sincere friends have been put 
to the test and found, not wanting, but willing to help in our 
effort to supply a medium through which greater unity and 
strength among Natives can be provided. 

Our secretary, Phyllis Grisdale, has been sending a little 
appeal to the subscribers of The Native Voice asking them to 
help the “Voice” be heard and in effect, to carry on. 

The response has been wonderful and we feel deeply moved 
that our subscribers and advertisers have responded in such a 
generous way. 

Some of our subscribers have sent us new subscribers; others 
have paid their subscriptions ahead, and still others have turned 
over a little extra as a gift to show their appreciation for and 
belief in the work The Native Voice is doing. 

There are yet a few who have allowed their subs to slip 
behind in the way such things often happen, but we know they 
will see that this oversight is corrected. 

The friends of The Native Voice are truly rallying to its as- 
sistance, and we who see that our little paper reaches you each 
month, sincerely thank you all. 




















Introducing. “Split Feather” 


Hello Brothers and Sisters of Canada and Alaska! 

My name is “Split Feather,” P.H.R. I am in California just 
east of Sacramento, the Capitol of this great State. Canada is 
my native home; my mother came from Prince Rupert. She 
married a fine fellow from the U.S.A. We lived in Vancouver, 
Campbell River, New Westminster, and Port Coquitlam. 

Many of you may know me personally; maybe we have met 
on some of my travels throughout B.C. I’ve personally met 
Maisie and her wonderful husband; Tim Moody and Oscar Peters 
—very fine people, I assure you. 

I hope to become a sort of “roving reporter,” doing my best 
to write an article of interest each month, and have it on the 
publisher’s desk regularly. I will do my best to give you sta- 
tistics, along with facts concerning the ways of our people over 
here in the U.S.A. I will try to interview all the young fellows 
I contact, for any and all information concerning our people. 

My first article on the “Vanishing Native” deals with a prob- 
lem untrue, for I have searched through statistics, finding some 
startling facts for you. It will appear next month. 

After that, I’ll try to let you in on an interview with a fellow 
from a reservation near Spokane, Washington. That’s all for 
now, from your old “Tillicum Brother,” 

SPLIT FEATHER. 


Notes From Our Readers... 





From Alberta 


9618 - 105th Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
April 2, 1953. 

Dear Mrs. Grisdale: 

You have rendered me speech- 
less. One somehow is not condi- 
tioned to such things in these times, 
at least, not from sources where 
maintenance depends upon pay- 


From Massachusetts 


Enclosed please find money order 
for $1.50 for my 1953 subscription 
to The Native Voice. Please keep 
my name on your list each year. 

I am always looking forward to 
The Native Voice each and every 
month of the years to come. It is 


ments for reception of the pape 
I’m glad I can’t subscribe at 
moment, if only to have discovere 
such a spirit as is evident throug 
your note. 

Thank you sincerely. When 
can, I will send you my subscri 
tion fee. Happy Easter to you : 


“K” M. RIMMEL 


the voice that will never die. 
Sorry to hear of the death of 
great athlete and a good broths 
to all, Jim Thorpe. 
Mr, Chas. Solomon Well 
Chief Leading Canoe. 
Attleboro, Mass. 





TB Death Rate Declines 
Among Alberta Natives 


Only 34 deaths from tuberculosis occurred among Alber 
Indians during 1952. This is 56 less than in 1947, when a tot 


of 90 deaths were recorded. 


Of the 1952 fatalities, 24 were 
from northern Alberta where sev- 
eral bands have risisted having 
X-rays, while not a single death 
was recorded among the large 
populations on the Blackfeet, North 
Peigan and Sarcee reserves. 

Dr. W. L. Falconer, Medical 
Superintendent at the Charles 
Camsell Indian Hospital, Edmon- 
ton, reports that 381 Alberta In- 
dians received treatment at the 
hospital last year. Of these, 14 died 
in hospital, so that about 41 per- 
cent of the death of Indians from 
tuberclosis in Alberta died in hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Falconer pointed out the 
conclusions drawn from the 1952 
statistics. 

“With the treatment program 
now being used, the deaths among 
Indians in the Province is about 
one-third of what it was in 1947. 

“Where Indians co-operate well, 
as in the case of the Blackfeet, the 
North Peigan and the Sarcee, there 
were no deaths, and where Indians 
resist treatment the death rate is 





%& Come and Have FUN 
at the Sixth Annual 


CAPILANO 
POW-Wwow 


CAPILANO RESERVE 


North Vancouver 


MONDAY, MAY 18 
(Empire Day) 


TRACK AND FIELD SPORTS 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


The Capilano Trophy will be 
presented to the athlete gain- 
ing the highest score for the 
day. Any one can compete, 
from anywhere. 


INDIAN DANCING, 
LAHAL, and just plain FUN 
... from 5 p.m. until you’ve 
had enough! Hot Dogs, Ice 
Cream, Pop, Cigarettes, etc., 
will be sold on the grounds. 
Bring your own Picnic Lunch 
if you choose. 
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higher. Where Indians refuse tre: 
ment and remain at home, they 
give the.disease to others in 
family and a number of these 
die, if not treated.” 


Dr. Falconer concluded with ti 
following statement: “Of the 381 
dians treated in the Charles Can 
sell Indian WHospital during 
year only 14 died, and some 
these remained at home until the 
disease was so far advanced th 
little could be done. Of the Ind 
ans that did not come to the ho 
pital and remained at home, 
died. So it cannot be said the 
dians die when they go to hospits 


Union of Tribes 
Told in Study 


LOS ANGELES—An Americ 
Hopi-Tewa Indian has chalked t 
two firsts at the University of Cal 
fornia at Los Angeles. He is th 
first American Indian to receive 
doctor’s degree from the instit 
tion and the first such degree fro 
the department of anthropolog 
and sociology. 

Edward P. Dozier, born in Sat 
Clara Pueblo, N.M., did it by stud 
ing his own tribe. 

He completed a study of “ 
Changing Social Organization 
the Hopi-Tewa,” which disclosé 
how the two tribes maintainé 
separate villages from 1620 to 18 
while living as close as city neq 
door-neighbors. 

According to Dozier’s report, 
group of Tewa-speaking India 
left the Rio Grande Valley 4 
journeyed some 200 miles to jd 
the Hopis on an Arizona mes 
where, despite their close contaé 
Se cultures have remained di 
inct. 


Dozier also ascertained the 
has been very little hostility > 
tween the groups. He found, ho 
ever, that during the last gene 
tion, some of the barriers ha 
been broken down by interm 
riage, business and a change 
values, 
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Chief Seattle’ 


s Memorable 


Speech to Governor Stevens 


By C. T. CONOVER 
(in the Seattle Times) 


CHIEF SEATTLE saw Captain 
George Vancouver and his party 
when they came to Puget Sound 
in 1792 on their voyage of discovery 
and, doubtless influenced by the 
character of these strange visitors, 
he was a friend of the whites 
throughout uis life. When his name 
was chosen for the little settle- 
ment on Elliott Bay, it honored the 
community no less than the old 
chief. 

In 1854 Gov. Isaac I. Sevents 
came to Seattle to present a 
treaty to the Indians, which he 
did in a few well-chosen words to 
a vast audience of braves. Chief 
Seattle arose and, placing one hand 
on the governor’s head and point- 
ing heavenward with the index of 
the other, made his* memorable 
reply in sonorous sentences which 
carried to the outmost limits of 
the great audience. 


Dr. H. A. Smith took notes and 
translated the speech, as the old 
settlers all agreed, virtually ver- 
batim. Owing to its length only 
sufficient can be given to indicate 
its tenor: : 


“Yonder sky has wept tears of 
compassion upon my people for 
centuries untold and that which 
appears changeless to us may 
change. My words are like the 
stars which never change. Whaf- 
ever Seattle says the great chief 
at Washington can rely upon with 
as much certainty as he can upon 
the return of the sun or the 
seasons. 


The white chief says the big 
chief at Washington sends us greet- 
ings of friendship and good will. 
That is kind of him for he has little 
need for our friendship in return. 
The great white chief sends word 
that he wishes to buy our lands 
and is willing to allow us enough 
to live comfortably. This appears 
Just and generous for the red man 
ho longer has rights that he need 
respect. 

+ * ae 

“THERE WAS A TIME when our 
beople covered the land as the 
waves of the sea cover its floor, 
pie that time, has long since passed 

ay. 


“The great white father sends 
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us word that if we will do as he 
desires he will protect us—his wall 
of strength and his wonderful ships 
of war will fill our harbors, so that 
our ancient enemies to the north- 
ward will cease to frighten our 
women, children and old men, that 
he will be our father and we his 
children. But can that ever be? 
Your God is not our God. Your 
God loves your people and hates 
mine. He folds his protecting arms 


lovingly around the pale race but “ 


He has forsaken His red children, 
if they are really His. Your God 
makes your people wax strong 
while our people are ebbing away 
like a receding tide. Your God 
gave you laws, but had no word for 
His red children whose multi- 
tudes once filled this vast land. 


“To us the ashes of our an- 
cestors are sacred and their rest- 
ing place hallowed ground. You 
wander far from the graves of your 
ancestors and seemingly without 
respect. Your religion was written 
on tablets of stone by the iron 
finger of your Gods—yours is the 
traditions of our ancestors, the 
dreams of old men and the visions 
of our sachems. 


“Your dead cease to love you as 
soon as they pass the portals of 
the tomb—our dead never forget 
the beautiful world that gave them 
being. Day and night cannot draw 
together. The red man has even 
fled the approach of the white man 
as the mist flees before the sun. 

“Your proposition seems fair and 
I think my people will accept it 
and retire to the reservation you 
offer. It matters little where we 
pass the remnants of our days. 


They will not be many. The Indian - 


night seems dark—not a single star 
of hope in the horizon. 


* * * 


“WE WILL PONDER your pro- 
position and when we decide, let 
you know. But one condition I 
now make—that if we accept we 
shall not be denied the privilege 
of visiting without molestation the 
graves of our ancestors, friends 
and children. Every hillside, every 
valley, every plain: is hallowed by 
some sad or happy event of long 
ago. Our departed braves, our mo- 
thers and maidens and little chil- 
dren, who lived and rejoiced here, 
will return as shadowy spirits at 
eventide. 


“When my tribe shall have be- 
come only a myth, these shores 
will swarm with their invisible 
dead and when your children’s 
children think themselves alone 
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Mrs. Hopkins Dies at 90 


We regret to announce the passing of one of our beloved 
Pioneer Missionaries to the Natives of British Columbia, Mrs. Mary 
Ann Hopkins, who died last month in Tacoma. We offer our deep- 
est sympathy to her family. : 

Three years after the death of her husband, the Rev. George F. 
Hopkins, widely known Pacific Northwest Methodist minister with 
whom she carried on missionary work in Canada in earlier years, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Hopkins died at her home in. Tacoma. She 
was 90 years old and had been an invalid for several years. 

Mrs. Hopkins, the former Mary A. Green, was born in Tiffield, 
Towcester, England, the daughter of a farming family. After teach- 
ing school in Northampton, she came to America to join her 
brother, a clergyman who had established a mission among the 
Canadian Indian tribes of northern British Columbia. There she 
taught school for* several years before going 85 miles farther 
north where there were no white people and ro missions. 

It was while she was engaged in missionary work that Miss 
Green met the Rev. George Hopkins, an Americaft who also had 
entered the mission field among the Indians, and was working with 
the. Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Island. They were married 
in a little Indian community on the Skeena river. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins remained in missionary work for several 
years and then went to South Dakota. Returning to Oregon, they 


eventually settled in Washington, where Mrs. Hopkins, as wife of | 


an ordained Methodist minister, assisted him in pastorate in Ray- 
mond, in Sumner and in Taco where he became pastor of Asbury 
Methodist church in 1920. Later they lived in Monroe and after 
Mr. Hopkins’ retirement again made their home in Tacoma where 
the minister was interim pastor at a number of churches. 

They celebrated their 63rd anniversary Aug. 17, 1949. 


Mrs. Hopkins, who was a member of Mason Methodist church, 
is survived by two sons, George F. Hopkins Jr., of Tacoma and 
Vernon William Hopkins of Burbank, Calif.; a daughter, Mrs. Win- 
nifred H. Osborn of Tacoma; a sister, Mrs. Wesley Kennings of 
Penhold, Alberta; two grandchildren, one foster grandchild. 











they will not be alone. When the 
streets of your village are silent at 
night and you think them deserted, 
they will swarm with the returning 
hearts that once filled and still love 
this beautiful land. The white man 
will never be alone. 

“Let him be just and deal kindly 
with my people, for they are pow- 
erless.” 

When the treaty later was signed 
Chief Seattle presented Governor 
Stevens a white flag as a symbol 
of loyalty and said, “By this flag 
we make friends. We will never 
change our minds.” 

And to our shame be it said that 
we did not deal kindly and justly 
with the trusting Indians, and be- 
yond question the treaties imposed 
upon them hastened the tragic 
Indian uprising. 


oe 
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By Newell E. Collins 





Tecumseh and The War of 1812 


CHAPTER V.—Continued 


N July 31st, a meeting of citi- 

zens at Vincennes passed a 

resolution to the effect that 
the Tippecanoe settlement should 
be destroyed during Tecumseh’s 
absence, notwithstanding the fact 
that there appeared to be little to 
justify this course. Without a doubt 
Harrison approved of such a plan, 
as by this time he had with him 
the Fourth Regiment of Infantry, 
composed mostly of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts men un- 
der Colonel Boyd, together with a 
company of riflemen. In addition 
to these a company of about five 
hundred descended the Ohio from 
Pittsburgh and placed themselves 
under Harrison. The governor, be- 
lieving these forces sufficient, was 
eager to move on the Indians with- 
out delay, but he was restrained 
by lack of authority. He had been 
instructed by the Secretary of War 
not to attack unless absolutely ne- 
cessary. Harrison conferred with 
Governor Howard of Missouri and 
Governor Edwards of Illinois and 
both advised ‘him to attack the 
Prophet’s town, where it was un- 
derstood there was a large force 
gathering. When it became gener- 
ally known that such an attack was 
contemplated, about sixty Ken- 
tuckians volunteered their services, 
among them Joseph H. Davies, a 
prominent lawyer who had distin- 
guished himself in the prosecution 
of Aaron Burr. 

On August 7, 1811 Harrison in- 
formed the Secretary of War that 
he intended to call upon the In- 
dians to deliver up certain sus- 
pects who had been accused of 
murder. He proposed to explain 
to them how the United States 
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government had always manifested 
the utmost justice and generosity 
toward them, but if they took up 
the tomahawk, they would be dri- 
ven beyond the Mississippi or ex- 
terminated. 


HROUGH his difficulties with 

the Indians and in connection 

with his attitude on slavery, 
Harrison had been losing consider- 
able of his popularity and it is pos- 
sible that he.saw a way to regain 
public favor by a successful attack 
upon the Indians. Naturally any 
movement of the kind at this time 
would meet with popular approval; 
but in reality there was no provo- 
cation for such an attack on a 
peaceful community so far re- 
moved from the white settlements. 
If the Indians could be made the 
aggressors, so much the better, 
and in an effort to force such an 
issue, the governor ordered the 
tribes along the Tippecanoe to dis- 
perse. He demanded that certain 
refugee murder suspects be turned 
over to the white authorities. 


On September 26, 1811 the troops 
left Vincennes, the force number- 
ing nine hundred and ten men; 
two hundred and fifty of the Fourth 
Regiment Regulars under Colonel 
Boyd, sixty volunteers from Ken- 
tucky and six hundred of the In- 
diana militia. They moved up the 
left bank of the Wabash for about 
sixty-five miles to the present site 
of Terre Haute. Here they were 
halted and the construction of a 
fort undertaken. The location cho- 
sen was a bluff or forty feet high. 


(To be Continued) 





Klemtu 


Reports .°. 


By WILLIAM FREEMAN 


The Klemtu Church Choir con- 
sisting of 29 voices under conduc- 
torship of William Robinson with 
Louis Hall as organist or accom- 
panist will travel to Bella Coola to 
participate in the Easter Sunday 
services there with a stop over at 
Bella Bella to render selected an- 
thems for the Wednesday night 
service there. 

Featured soloists will be Doreen 
Robinson, alto, Violet Neasloss, 
soprano. Louisa Hall, soprano, will 
also render a vocal performance of 
“The Holy City” an immorta 
song by F. E. Weatherly and Ste- 
phen Adams. Male voice soloists 
will be Tommy Brown, Joe Hop- 
kins, Bob Barton, William Robin- 
son, Louis Hall, Paul Hopkins, 
Ernest Mason, Basil Robinson and 
Talbere Braccini. 

Instrumental performers consist 
of William Freeman, saxophonist; 
Joe Robinson, saxophonist; Roy 
Robinson; piano accordianist; Reg- 
gie Neasloss, piano accordianist; 
James Neasloss, saxaphonist. 

The Klemtu Choir yill also pre- 
sent a pageant “The Crucifixion,” 
a pantomine symbolizing the cruci- 
fixion of the Saviour with the rem- 
nants of the choir singing appropri- 
ate numbers at the background. 

The Klemtu. Choir is a volunteer 
group founded in 1920 and although 
there’s no permanent missionary 


stationed here, the choir has an 
unbroken record the last 32 years 
and like any other good thing in 
this world, the group faced dis- 
integration and ‘deterioration but 
chose to follow good advice and 
wise decision resulting in Klemtu 
becoming one of the well disci- 
plined village on this coast. Apart 
from the periodical call of the mis- 
sion boat “Thomas Crosby,” a good 
part of the church services here 
are conducted by the choir leader 
who was granted his official status 
as the local lay preacher here last 
month. In 1945, the choir cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary and we 
had as our guests the Bella Bella 
Choir and the late Chief Moody 
Humchitt. This will be the third 
time the choir spends Easter Sun- 
day away from home. In 1946, the 
choir was invited to Bella Bella 
and on the Easter Sunday of 1947, 
the choir was invited to Hartley 
Bay. 

The Klemtu Choir seem to show 
a willingness to spread the power 
of good example and this trip to 
Bella Coola will be sort of a Cru- 
sade for Obhristianity and much 
needed assistance is offered by 
Captain Richard Carpenter of the 
M.V. Chamis Bay, who voluntarily 
placed his boat at the disposal of 
the choir and free transportation 
to Bella Coola. 

The Choir will leave Klemtu 
Wednesday and will be at Bella 
Bella over night and will resume 
the journey to Bella Coola Thurs- 
day morning arriving there late in 
the afternoon to sing at Emmanuel, 
Mackenzie and Augsburg churches, 
all charges of Rev. Schuetze. 
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|= better the condition of your fish—the better the price you get for 

them. Because our modern fish packing plants are close to the best 
fishing grounds, you speed the handling of your catch. In addition, facilities 
for ice manufacture and storage are extensive at CANFISCO—enough for 
our own needs as well as to supply crushed ice to many salmon and halibut 
fishermen so that they may keep their catch well-iced. For these two 
reasons, fishermen who sell to CANFISCO get better prices for fish in 
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Your Canadian Red Cross 


By BIG WHITE OWL 


Statistics for 1952 also point out 
that 18,000 persons in 500 communi- 
ties had benefit of essential sick- 
room equipment without charge 
from the Red Cross Loan Cup- 
board. There is a noticeably in- 
creasing demand for Red Cross in- 
struction in home nursing. Eight 
hundred (800) volunteer instruc- 
tors trained more than 8000 women 
in home nursing technisues as well 
as providing special instruction in 
the nursing phases of disaster pre- 
varedness and civil defence. 


SERVICE TO VETERANS 


The interests of servicemen, vet- 
erans and their dependents has 
always been one of the basic obli- 
gations of the society. The arts 
and crafts programme in veterans’ 
hospitals has proved to be most 
popular, not only enjoying an en- 
thusiastic endorsation from the 
medical profession for its thera- 
peutic value, but it also provides 
the veteran patient with the means 
of becoming self-supporting. 

Emergency assistance, medical 
and dental aid for needy Canadian 
veterans and their dependents not 
eligible for assistance from any 
other source, are supplied by the 
Veterans’ Welfare Service of the 
Canadian Red Cross Society. 


INTERNATIONAL RELIEF 


Many other countries continue to 
look to the Canadian Red Cross 
for help. Through the efforts of 
the Women’s Work Committee, 
nine nations devastated by war, 
famine and other kinds of disas- 
ters are grateful recipients of vast 
numbers of garments and hospital 
supplies produced by thousands of 
volunteer women in every part of 
Canada. These contributions in 
the international field are over and 
above the efforts at home in sup- 
plying tremendous suantities of 
dressings to the Blood Transfusion 
Service and Outpost Hospitals, 
which are also prepared by these 
volunteers. 


_ Citizens of many nations who are 
in need of drugs, food, medical and 
hospital supplies, and clothing, are 
receiving help from the Canadian 
Red Cross. Last year the society 
shared in many emergencies. Ship- 
ments were sent to the United 
Kingdom, Austria, Egypt, France, 
Germany, Greece Lebanon, Swit- 
zerland and Yugoslavia, as well as 
Support to the Korean_Red Cross 
and the earthquake victims in the 
Philippines. The Women’s Work 
Committee is going all out on the 
European Flood Relief. Immedi- 
ately that word was received of 
the catastrophe in England and the 
continent, offers of assistance were 
sent by cable from the Canadian 
Red Cross _national office in To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. Some 250 
Cases of C.R.C.S. supplies which 
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were stored against such emergen- 
cies in the League warehouse in 
Geneva, Switzerland, were imme- 
diately despatched to the stricken 
areas. These included clothing, 
bedding, rubber boots, flashlights, 
ete. 


Nineteen cases, including sweat- 
ers, sox, children’s garments of_ 


all kinds, towels, bed jacket, sheets, 
pollow cases from the Ontario Di- 
vision warehouse in Toronto were 
flown by RCAF transport to Hol- 
land on February 4, 1953. The On- 
tario Division warehouse was 
cleaned out of stock and supplies 
on hand. Hundreds of sheets and 
other items intended for Outpost 
Hospital and Blood Transfusion 
Service were made available for 
the mercy flight. 


Once more the Canadian Red 
Cross rose to the occasion and was 
able to be first to help because of 
year-round effort of the volunteers 
in the Red Cross workrooms. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 


The Junior Red Cross is the 
largest world-wide youth organiza- 
tion in existence and in Canada is 
organized in the eelmentary and 
secondary schools with more than 
a million memberss in more than 
30,000 branches. 


As the senior society bears all 
administrative costs, funds raised 
by the juniors are completely de- 
voted to assist the handicapped 
and crippled children in Canada 
and for the provision of nutritious 
food, clothing and medical sup- 
plies for needy children in far- 
away lands. Last year such relief 
shipments were sent to eleven na- 
tional Red Cross societies. 


The sense of social responsibility 
in young people is- developed by 
giving them opportunity for com- 
munity .service. This movement 
also fosters international under- 
standing through correspondence 
and emergency relief. Through 
the realization of these responsi- 
bilities the Junior Red Cross helps 
> cong Canadians to be finer Cana- 

ians. 


CANADIAN RED CROSS CORPS 


With more than a thousand mem- 
bers, the Corps continues to be 
‘one of the outstanding volunteers 
groups in Red Cross service. The 
corps is very active in veterans’ 
‘work and has created an enviable 
record of kindly, helpful, courteous, 
humanitarian service. They pro- 
vide transportation to football and 
hockey games and other special 
events; they meet and greet ar- 
rivals of troops and “New Cana- 
dians” at railway stations and at 
airports and seaports. These busi- 
ness girls and housewives, who 
‘purchase their own uniforms, de- 
vote and sacrifice hundreds, even 
thousands, of hours toward help- 
ing the aged, the infirm, the crip- 
pled, the blind, veterans and. wel- 
fare cases, with a wide variety of 
social services. This well-disci- 
plined body of uniformed volun- 
teers renders invaluable aid and 
service in time of unforeseen dis- 
asters. Truly, they are as great in 
peace as they are in war! 


So, dear friends, please remem- 
ber the 1953 Canadian Red Cross 
appeal is for $5,310,600. When a 
Red Cross canvasser knocks on 
your front door, Give From Your 
Heart! 


I have spoken. 
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